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“A bride pure white from head to toe, 


Shall have good luck where’er she go, 


E But spot of black the wise contend 
m Unnatural death will be the end." 


MAMMY 


CHAPTER ONE 


Ir must have been Spring when she first came into my 
life, for even now when I think of her, though the time 
should be Winter, I seem to sce low-lying, white clouds 
drifting lazily across a rain-washed Sky, to hear new bird 
notes in the branches of blossoming peach trees and to 
smell the freshness of upturned carth. 

There is also a hillside in that memory that seems to be 
drenched in the tenderness of a new sunshine, as I stood 
holding on to Mammy's hand fearfully wondering at a 
strange-looking, long, black box and all the solemn, black 


fa 


around me, some of them tear-stained and all of them 


wailing some mournful sort of song, the music of it trailing 
away in the distance with its recurrent echoes of 


"Let this po’ ole sinner res’ 
Safely in Mars Jesus bres’.” 


The poor old sinner for whom they petitioned this 
blessed security on this occasion was “Sis” Easter. Mammy 
told me in answer to my childish questions that Sis Easter 
had just died leaving a “whole passle of little nappy-headed 
nigger chillun and a trifflin’ husband so no ‘count that nary 
a widow woman on the plantation wouldn’t even so much 
25 look at,” and, “wusser still,” she added, as if to emphasize 
the tragic phase of the event, "Sis Faster done lef’ a new- 
bawn sucklin’ baby.” f 

The plantation, one of those places in the rich, black 
prairie belt, lay basking contentedly in the sunshine of the 
late seventies. A casual observer would have forgotten for 
the moment that only a few years had intervened since the 
smoke of battle had rolled over the land, silencing thelaugh- 
terof the Old South, forthe Quarterstill helditspicturesque 
occupants and the cotton fields still resounded to the mel- 
ody of voices that fell like a benediction as the sun neared 


the place of its setting. 


blue as the bloom of a larkspur, 


That day the sky was 
and the birds sang as only th 
so it must have been 
of those far-off other d 


J these are the whisperings 


CHAPTER TWO 


Tue NEW-BORN suckling baby of Mammy’s description 
was, in reality, past the walking stage but lack of care and 
proper nourishment had set it back almost to the pace of 
one new-born and left it too weak to take its place along 
with the other little pickaninnies of its own age. It was also 
the child of an old age, Uncle Mose and Aunt Easter hav- 
ing replenished the earth to the extent of an even baker's 
dozen, of which she was the last and at whose coming the 
poor, tired mother sickened, and, after weary months of 
suffering passed on, leaving her deeds and misdeeds to the 
judgment of those charitably inclined, and her baby to the 
tender sympathy and kindly care of the Quarter. : 
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For a while the baby found its life anchored in neigh- 
borly jolts. She rested her little woolly mop of a head first 
on one cabin pillow and then on another where she lay 
content for hours nibbling a “sugar-teat,” until another 
benefactor came along to take up the responsibility with a 
morc substantial diet. 

Strangeto say, this puny atom of dusky humanity seemed 
to thrive upon this itinerant up-bringing and soon began 
to develop into one of the sturdiest of her race. Her little 
bullet-shaped head and black face made a perfect setting 
for the whitest of teeth, che brightest of eyesanda smile so 
confiding and irresistible that she soon won the affection 
of the entire Quarter, and, for herself, the permanent name 
of “Sugar Babe.” 

About this time Mammy, herself, being a 
woman,” began to observe certain virtues in Uncle Mose 
that she had failed to recognize during Aunt Easter's life 
time, and, as an acknowledgment of her short-sightedness, 
began to mother his helpless little waif. She had her brought 
up from the Quarter on cold days and gave her a warm 
place in the Big House kitchen. Later she extended her 
philanthropy to an occasional seat by the nursery fireside, 
and it was upon these joyous occasions that my acquaint- 


‘widow 
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ance with Sugar Babe really began. She could nor h 
suited my purpose better had she been made to order. id 
Sugar Babe hated cold and reveled in warmth. Some- 
times when a warm, sunshiny day would slip into Winter 
making the month forget its season, it was not an uncial 
sight to see Sugar Babe skipping over the premises per- 
fectly oblivious to clothing, with me bringing up the rear 
in red flannel drawers. Finding her activities at all times 
worthy of emulation, I tried to follow her example, but 
never seemed to get any further than this fla ming garment, 
before Mammy would appear on the scene with 1 switch, 
and, after a brief and bitter skirmish, birch the uus 
nudists back into the propricties of the living age. Of 
course, one would have to know Sugar Babe's aboriginal 
temperament to appreciate the tragedy of raiment, j 
Sugar Babe grew—continued to grow—smart as a whip 
and keen as a briar, and it was not long before she was old 
enough and strong enough to assume some of the responsi- 
bilities around the Quarter—like picking up chips and tot- 
ing wood. But not Sugar Babe! She attached herself, soul 
and body, to À fammy’s apron strings, became a terim 
fixture of the Big House, my social entertainer, waiting 
maid and a general nuisance to all i 


Finally, she became so skilled in the art of dodging any- 
thing that even so much as looked like work that she was 
known as the “do less'es" little nigger on the plantation. 
Uncle Mose was never willing to let the statement go en- 
tirely unchallenged, feeling that it was a reflection upon 
his own shiftless tendencies. When some keen observer 
would remark upon the comparative characteristics of the 
child unto father, the old man would invariably beat a safe 
retreat behind poor Sis Easter's sunken six-foot grave, 
which could tell no tales, and put up a feeble defense in 
behalf of himself. “Dat gal’s de spittin’ image of her ma." If 
that argument failed to carry conviction, the old man 
would take his case to the court of last appeal, with the 
final plea that she was a “baby chile” and everybody knew 


that a baby child “wuz jes about nex’ to nothin’ " when it 


came to responsibilities. 

Since we both belonged to that class of irresponsibles 
known as baby children and were near the same age, very 
soon there arose between us a mutual understanding as to 
our relative positions, and as we roamed at will over the big 
plantation, there developed between the white child and 
her little black playmate of the old regime, a bond of affec- 
tionate interest which lasted through the years. Under- 
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standing our relative positions as we did, it was not long 
before we were thoroughly organized and took unto our- 
selves the eleventh commandment—“Thou shalt not be 
found out,” and shaped our activities accordingly. 

Friday, I remember, was my day for fasting. I never 
stole blackberry jam on that day, nor skimmed the rich, 
yellow cream from the milk pans to garnish my loot, for 
Friday, Sugar Babe said, was the day the Devil set aside for 
his special messenger, the jay-bird, to fly back and forth to 
hell with an exact account of a certain little, stringy-haired, 
white child's misdemeanors. Being utterly unable to cope 
with such an elusive recording emissary, I was always a 
model of meck submission and good manners on that day. 
Such were my efforts to forestall any condemnatory bb- 
servations that this aerial ambassador to the Devil might 
report below ground. 

But Friday was Sugar Babe's day for feasting, while I sat 
alone, pious figure on the horse-block, trying to outlinean 


uncharted wing path. It began, she had said, at the top limb 
and ended at an abandoned 


of the tallest tree on the plac 
post-holein theground. Sugar Babe became ducally gorged 
asa result of my virtuous sclf-denial, and it was not an un- 
common sight, after her extra port ion of Friday's loot, to 
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find her on Saturday on the outside of a dose of castor oil, 
with a droopy look about her eyes, an ashy overcast of 
countenance, but with nothing at all on her conscience. 

Once or twice a year, Sugar Babe had a way of getting 
out of gear, of looking droopy and ashy, her complexion 
notup to its sleek, ebonized standard. It was on these occa- 
sions that Mammy never wasted her valuable time on the 
slow process of a physic. Never! She had the quick eye of a 
diagnostician and knew instantly that Sugar Babe’s palate 
was down and forthwith proceeded to yank the miserable 
little wretch by that up-standing tuft of hair on the top of 
her head, known as a “palate-wrop,” shaking her vigor- 
ously up and down until she was restored to normal and 
again physically fit. After each yank, Sugar Babe would 
set up a mighty howl for mercy, but her pleas made no 
impression on Mammy's scientific methods, for she not 
only applied this true and tried remedy, but added insult to 
injury by tying a bag of asafoetida around her stringy, 
black neck and sending her off with a sniff. 

It was impossible for Sugar Babe to exist on a dead-level. 
There was something temperamental about her. She was 
the first to feel the call of Spring, and could always be 
counted on to find and follow the nearest trail to the mys- 
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tical land of lilies, and the one beyond to the clover-scented 
slopes where we searched for the purple wood violet and 
its demurer cousins, the little “Quaker Ladies” which 
leaned for their reflections over clear, cool streams. Then, 
at the twilight of the year when the sumacs were luminous 
with their crimson fires, Sugar Babe’s next mood led her 
into the mystery of a deep wood; and though leaves had 
fallen to cover the familiar footpaths of Spring, there were 
other navigation marks that guided her unfailingly to those 
trees whose leaves had been washed in gold, and there we 
would gather their Autumn offering of hickory-nuts and 
scaly-barks 
After we had gathered the harvest and rounded our 
reaping into a mound-shaped pile, she used a most peculiar 
system to determine the principal stockholder. With a self- 
elected mathematical rule that might have come down 
from some remote African ancestor: 
“One sort, two sort, six sort Sal, 

A bob-tail Dominecker, 

Dill Doll Dal; 

Halum, Skalum, Virgin Mary— 

Zinktum, zanktum buck.” 

She counted according to her own standards of equal 

division; one for me and two for herself, and she being an 
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authority on this method of declaring dividends, I could 
raise no objections as she walked off with the controlling 
interest, while I suffered a shortage and a backache. 

Then, as hazy Autumn wore into Winter, when the 
days were sometimes wind-swept and gray with rain, 
Sugar Babe remained the cherished companion of the 
nursery fireside where the hours grew never weary, as I sat 
wide-eyed and speechless at the stories she wove about 
“ha’nts, sperits, and folks whut conjured.” 

The old “Raw Head and Bloody Bones" ghost stories of 
her devising sent me to bed at night with shivering body 
and chattering teeth, I could be lulled into unconsciousness 
only by the blessed oblivion of sleep. Not so with my 
waking hours, for the black art of the Conjurer, so she said, 
moved in a mysterious way, performing his wonders 
through the medium of a guinea gray calico bag in which 
was tied the tip-end piece of a brindle dog's tail, a pow- 
dered frog’s egg, and a snake tooth, and if, by any chance, a 
Conjurer should cast an evil eye on me I would be doomed 
the rest of my life to roam the face of the earth, a Repub- 
lican, or a Carpet-Bagger. 

Now what species of monster those two names repre- 
sented was beyond my childish comprehension, but, as 
these were Reconstruction days, the threat had a meaning. 
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I only knew that when Sugar Babe pronounced the one 
with a deep-toned accent on the “pub” and the other with 
the rising inflection on the “bag” it congealed the blood in 
my veins and made my hair stand on end. 

After I had writhed sufficiently under the helpless pos- 
sibility of such an ignominious fate, Mammy usually ap- 
peared upon the scene in time to smooth the lines of terror 
from my little face by a well directed lick at the offender 
while she mumbled the comforting assurance that “Sugar 
Babe knowed good and well dat no Quality bawn white 
chile couldn't be turnt into no sich low down trash as "er 
Yankee ’Publican, let er lone one uv dem dare rapscallion 
C'yarpet Baggers." As soon as Sugar Babe had recovered 
sufficiently from Mammy’s telling reprimand and organ- 
ized her wits into working order again, she chose a more 
soothing form of entertainment like the clever pranks of 
Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, those great central figures of 
African mythology, closing the unpleasant episode by 
“cutting the pigeon wing” to what Mammy termed a sin- 
ful “reel chune song”: 

“Ole Brudder Hare 
Whur you doin’ dare, 
Runnin’ down de cotton patch 
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Ez hard ez you kin tear. 
Ole Brudder Coon, 

You come too soon; 

De ladies aint returnin’ 
"Till termorrer atter noon." 


And so one happy season followed another. Life then 
was like the Will o' the Wisp of a dream as we flitted here 
and there touching each childish pleasure with the magic 
wand of our fancy. But alas! It was to suffer a rude awaken- 
ing, for soon—very soon—there appeared upon the scene a 
serpent in the guise of a blue-black speller and I was led 
forth from my Garden of Eden by the hand of “dat ole 
hook-nose Miss, Fanny,” as Sugar Babe contemptuously 
called the new governess, who had come to reign over my 
life and my lessons. 

Living miles from a railroad, and with no near neighbors 
to speak of, I was tutored without either the dignity of a 
school room or the association of children to compensate 
for my loss. With the thin, blue volume in her hand, Miss 
Fanny hauled me around asa cat does a kitten, if in Winter, 
to the hearth that offered the most warmth, if in Summer, 
to the piazza corner that caught the best breeze. I chafed, 
however, under the enforced separation from my little 
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black playmate of whose comings and goings no record 
was kept. Soon I realized that we had come to the parting 
of the ways, that henceforth she would skip lightly down 
the paths of ignorance, along the lines of least resistance 
which I, at that time, so longed to follow. 

Later there came a time when my very soul overflowed 
with sadness, for I was told we were going to leave the old 
plantation home and go into the city to live. “Yo? Pa,” 
Mammy said by way of explanation, “is jest bodaciously 
wore out trying to keep up mortgages and *pearances.” 

Truly the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
For I can never forget the quiet resignation in my little 
heart, a resignation that can come only to those who are to 
be forever banished from a land which holds all that is 
dearest in life. I even wondered if the same full-faced sun 
ever sank to rest behind any other hills than those I knew, 
leaving as it went an afterglow that wrapped the old place 
in a mantle of tender memories, while in the distance, like 
a death knell to all my future happiness, came the far-off 
tones of a tinkling cow bell and the lowing of little hu ngry 
calves as they were driven up the lane from the pastures. 
Then as the dusk, with its loneliness and its peace, spread 
its darkness like a purple cloth over all, my eyes would fill 
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with tears as I would slip quietly from my place by the 
meadow gate and go with faltering steps to the house 
where the nursery lights and a scolding Mammy Judy 
awaited me. 

As the years grew apace I soon became accustomed to, 
and even preferred, my new environment. When I had 
advanced well into my teens, I was sent away to an unim- 
portant “Female Seminary” and later for a year of travel 
abroad. When I returned to my Southern home, who 
should be there to greet me but a grown up Sugar Babe 
who had come in from the country not only to give me 
welcome but principally to tell me of her coming marriage 
which, she said, was to take place at "fus dark" the third 
Sunday in June. 

I recalled to mind vividly all the events of that day—of 
as she 
related all the changes that had taken place on the old plan- 
tation while I was away: how ole Uncle Tom Turnipseed, 
our once faithful gardener, had suddenly been released 
from his earthly prison for freedom beyond the stars—“jes 
tuck "n drapped dead in de tater patch” she said—how 
“cud’n Sandy-lan’ Aleck, who never did believe in no God 
got ter’ seekin’ at Uncle Tom’s ‘settin’ up’ an’ come thru 


how she looked; her black face radiating happines 
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"ligion at de grave”; ending with the backsliding episode of 


Aunt Liza Lowman’s "two twin” girls who said “dey jes 
natchully felt so onredeemed at de Weepin’ Willow Bap- 
us’ dat dey tuck "n jined de Possum Trot crowd on Buck- 
eye Ridge.” 

All of these changes and other homely gossip of her nar- 
row little world she related as they came to her easy going 
mind, finally taking leave with the promise that we would 
be present upon the momentous occasion of her life where 
romance ceases and history begins. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Tue THIRD Sunday in June soon rolled around. That day 
was a day of Spring glory. It dawned fair and sweet with a 
Gulf breeze blowing in from the South that seemed to 
bend the trees in graceful nods of recognition as we drove 
up the lane, past the Big House on down to the Quarter, 
As I neared the old place that would always be to me more 
home than any other spot on earth, all the dear dead days 
of a happy childhood flooded my memory and for a mo- 
ment—one brief moment-1 lived them all over again, the 
central figure being rollicking, trifling “baby chile” Sugar 
Babe. 
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Uncle Mose met us at the little, sagging gate which 
would have been lying peacefully in a bed of ribbon grass 
that flanked the w. 


Ik on cither side, but for the kindly as- 
sistance of a piece of rusty wire. This bore mute testimony 
to hisshiftless tendencies, as did the little, lopsided chimney 
that reeled like a drunken man against the side of his cabin. 

A wedding among the colored population of the Old 
Elam community was an event. The guests who had come 
from the adjoining plantations for the occasion had gath- 
ered into groups under the trees, It was evident that we 
were the only white friends bidden to the marriage, for we 
were at once given the right-of-way through the “dog- 
trot” and led into the presence of the bride-to-be, who sat 
like an Ethiopian Goddess in a split bottom chair. There 
were two bridesmaids in attendance, whom I recognized at 
once as Sweetie May and Lovey Louizer, the “two twin” 
daughters of Aunt Liza Lowman, now grown to woman- 
hood. 

As we entered the room, the bride was a study in black 
and white. Her black face was blacker still by contrast 
with the billowy folds of white tarlatan and her arms were 
displayed at half-mast from the elbowed sleeves of her 
wedding gown. 


A rose-wreathed veil of coarse, textured net depended 
from the crown of her little, nappy head to her odd-look- 
ing feet, which at first glance gave her the appearance of 
one suffering from an attack of gout; but upon closer in- 
spection one discovered nothing more serious than a pair 
of heavy, white cotton hose drawn tightly over her "Sun- 
day best" black shoes in lieu of white slippers, to meet the 
requirements of “pure white from head to toe." 

“Pure white from head to toe” had its significance with 
the colored remnants of old ante-bellum days. It was there- 
fore designed by those in authority that no part of Sugar 
Babe’s anatomy should be visible to the naked eye during 
the time of the ceremony. One took chances, according to 
their signs, when one embarked upon the sea of matrimony 
with a single dark spot to mar the horizon and reflect itself 
in the uncertain waters upon which the frail barque was 
soon to set sail. 

There were two chapters of the “Rising Sons and 
Daughters of Protection” present for the occasion, the Pos- 
sum Trot organization and the Old Elam, and it was the 
President of the last named chapter, Sis Liza Lowman, who 
was selected by right of her exalted position to inspect 
the future members. For it was only after having entered 
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the holy bonds of wedlock that one became eligible for 
membership, and if good standing counted for anything, 
won for herself the coveted title of “Sis,” so much in use in 
the mystic realms of colored secret societies. 

The perspiring little black face duly hidden to the com- 
plete satisfaction of this Exalted Ruler, the arms and hands 
were next in order for inspection. . 

A size scven foot encased in a number five shoe and on 
city pavements with the thermometer registering summer 
heat can be responsible for almost any kind of reckless 
transaction, especially when the wearer is not on particu- 
larly intimate terms with shoe leather. It was, therefore, 
easy to understand why Sugar Babe fell a victim to what 
was represented to her by “Ole Mist’ tight-fis’” Ikey 
Finklestein as the latest thing in gloves. It was to this com- 
bination of circumstances—hot weather and unfamiliarity 
with shoe leather—that one could trace the foolish Virgin’s 
mad purchase of a pair of ancient white lace mitts, known 
to the people of her little world 

As they were unfolded to view, Sis Liza's eyes popped 
with astonishment. “Whar you git dem ha’f handers?" she 
demanded and then, as the enormity of her mistake gradu- 
ally dawned upon Sugar Babe, two big tears sceped slowly 
through her cye-lids and ran down her black checks; for 
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as “half-handers.”” 
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no one knew better than she the old tradition of “pure 
white from head to toe” to guard against the alleged work- 
ings of Old Elam Voodooism. 

As she drew them tremblingly over her hands, ten ebony 
fingers spread like an accusing Nemesis against the spotless 
white of her wedding gown, while to her elbows in bold 
relief was traced the conventional open-work design of the 
offending “half-hander” against a perfectly black back- 
ground. 

Sweetie May, a pacifist by nature, sought to relieve the 
tense situation by suggesting the temporary use of Uncle 
Mose’s pall-bearer's gloves, kept in reserve for such pleas- 
ant occasions as funerals. “Dey mought kiver up de bad 
luck,” she ventured. But one look from the austere leader 
of the “Rising Sons and Daughters” soon placed her in her 
proper sphere—with the meek and lowly of the earth. 

According to signs then, Sugar Babe was about to em- 
bark under the shadow of impending evil, for there was an 
old and well established tradition in the Old Elam com- 
munity to the effect that: 


“A bride pure white from head to toe, 
Shall have good luck where’er she go, 
But spot of black the wise contend 
Unnatural death will be the end.” 
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Ever since I could remember, old Uncle Bonaparte Bil- 
lingsley had occupied re 


tively the same position among 
the people of the Old Elam community as a priest among 
his parishioners. His black face was like crinkled crepe; his 
shoulders sagged; his legs were bowed almost to an oval, 
and while the old man's step was a cross between a halt and 
a shuffle, he was always ready day or night to serve his 
flock, by whom he was affectionately known as “Brer 
Bony,” and, by a few who presumed upon-an acquaint- 
anceship during his early, reckless days, as “Bones.” Al- 
though he was not a regularly ordained servant of the Lord 
and could neither read nor write, he “knowed the Bible 
from kiver to kiver” and had the confidence of his follow- 
ing. "Ole Miss l'arnt me,” he said, "when I wasn't mó'n 
knee high to a duck," proud of the fact that he had been 
brought up in the Big House, and was her official fly-fanner 
in Summer and professional fire-maker in Winter. So, 
blessed with an innate love for the Word of God, the pos- 
sessor of a good memory and a voice of great depth and 
quality, he was always in demand and cver ready to serve 
his people as their leader in any capacity. He showed no 


particular preference except in the matter of funerals, and 
it has been whispered that he would manifest much undue 
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anxiety if the dissolution of some dear departed "sister'n" 
or "brether'n" assumed the possibility of a more prolonged 
nature. Upon these unhappy occasions “Brer Bony” re- 
ceived full appreciation of his talents. 

It was through the influence and teaching of this dark 
divine that “Sugar Babe,” this little, happy-go-lucky child 
of nature, became aware of the hopeless condition of her 
spiritual well-being. She was in close proximity to hell's 
fire and a brimstone lake, he warned, "gwine on lak she 
wuz,” even describing a special kind of pitchfork used for 
sinners such as she, His earnest entreaties to “rassle wid 
Jesus at de moaners' bench for redemption" met with deaf 
ears. The promise of milk and honcy as a celestial diet for 
repentance was far too tame a reward for Sugar Babe's 
mundane appetite, but when a frenzied congregation led 
by the old man rose in a body at the last September revival 


over in the Flea Hop Settlement and sang the blood- 
curdling possibilities: 


“When the stars in the elements are falling, 
And the moon drips away into blood, 


When the rocks begin to melt, and the sea begins 
to roll, 


Sinner, oh sinner, where will you stand?" 
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this desperate insecurity of such a chaotic foothold was too 
awfula prospect for Sugar Babe's vivid imagination. So she 
forthwith proceeded to the “moaners’” bench, was duly 
baptized in the name of “His only forgotten Son” in the 
turbid waters of Panther Creek and set upon her journey 
along the paths of rectitude to the tune of “Bin washed in 
the blood uv de Lam’.” : 

And so once again it was Brother Bony who took his 
place at the improvised altar under the spreading branches 
of a big white oak where the marriage was to take place at 
“fus dark.” 

Uncle Bonaparte, as we said, was not a scholar, but his 
followers had the faith and, even though he held his Bible 
at tipsy angles, preaching from texts unheard of on either 
land or sea, and presented his sermons according to hisown 
interpretations—always contending that “Cain was born in 
Illynoise” and perfectly safe in his convictions that “Essau 
sold his birthright for a mess of potash"—yet there never 
was a time when the mourners’ bench was not a weeping, 
wailing testimonial to the convincing quality of his reli- 
gious arguments. 

As he stood waiting for the bridal party to advance, he 
appeared a venerable figure, clad as he was ina long, brown 
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linen duster, the buttonholes of which were strained almost 
to the breaking point over his ever increasing waistline. 
Set at right angles on the side of his head was an old stove- 
pipe beaver two sizes too small, but that didn’t matter, for 
it had once belonged to “Mars Jim, when he was in the 
Legislature.” On either side, for it had now grown quite 
dark, stood apathetic “Boof and Babe,” two little black 
pickaninnies from the old Wash Taylor plantation, each 
holding a lamp to illuminate the pages of the book distinc- 
tive of his calling. For some unaccountable psychological 
reason it happened to be open at the “Book of Job,” though 
having no bearing whatever upon the subject in question 
(and, as usual, the book was upside down), the first verse 
of the first chapter was strangely applicable to this worthy 
man of God. 

Down the rickety steps came Sweetie May and Lovey 
Lou, the two bridesmaids, who had made their way with- 
out accident, while Sugar Babe, less fortunate, stood poised 
for a moment on the second to the last step, as if the little 
rose-covered cabin that had been the shelter of her brief 
life would fain keep her a little longer. But, in reality, it 
was nothing more than a refractory nail that had caught 
the heel of her temporary shoe-covering, and which held 
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her until first aid could be rendered by one of the "Daugh- 
ters" present. 

The candidates for matrimony having arranged them- 
selves in their proper places, Brer Bones cleared his throat, 
adjusted his 'specs and began in stentorian tones: “Deahly 
beloved, we is gathered tergether in de sight of an on- 
fergiv'n Lawd an’ de combined company uf dese two un- 
mitigated plantations to jine in holy wedlock dis man an’ 
dis ’oman.” 

Boof in the meantime had become so absorbed in the 
proceedings that he forgot that his lamp was trimmed and 
burning and had allowed it to tilt at so dangerous an angle 
that this good man, fearing the possible athletic perform- 
ance that would naturally follow an explosion, stopped in 
the middle of his discourse, gave the guilty Boof a wither- 
ing glance over the top of his spectacles, and proceeded to 
insert into the solemn ceremonial such secular remarks as 
“Boof, you dam’ fool nigger, stop dat lookin’ behime yo'- 
se’f an’ hol’ dat lamp up cording to de liquidated require- 
ments of de receptiker. Fus't thing yo’ know dere is gwine 
to be a combustication ’mong de congregated activities uf 
dis community, an’—den whut?” 

The avalanche of words that the Reverend Bonaparte 
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SIS TEMPY 
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hurled at Boof and Babe failed to register very deeply, but 
they quickly straightened up and held their lamps accord- 
ing to the “liquidated requirements,” while the belligerent 
pastor, having restored peace at his own terms, resumed 
the discourse with the following startling statements: 
“Matrimony is de holy ordernance of God, constichuted 
in de time of man's innocence villifying unto him er hys- 
terical union." 

On and on rambled this worthy man of God, his enthu- 
siasm betraying him into the most daring coinage of words. 
Since his interpretations were limited neither by censor- 
ship nor time, he continued to his own utmost personal 
gratification and to the complete satisfaction of the con- 
tracting parties, ` 

Sis Tempy, old in the cause, having to her credit two 
dead husbands and another in “de Pen,” was subject to 
cpileptic fits if the tide of religious frenzy ran too high. She 
stood over by the ash hopper, keeping well out of the 
danger zone, at the same time trying vigorously to reduce 
the temperature by the use of a turkey-tail fan, and punc- 
tuating the solemn ceremony with continual *Amens," 

Overhead the white moon of a perfect June night was 
drifting higher and higher in a cloudless s 


y, while, from 
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an elm tree on a hill close by, a mocking bird set up his 
nightly serenade to a whip-poor-will somewhere across 
the creek, more complaining than ever of his loneliness, as 
the final words of the holy state, commended by St. Paul 
as honorable for all men, were being pronounced: 


“Whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 


Thus Sugar Babe, little black Sugar Babe, became for 
better or worse the wife of Caesar Augustus, whose out- 
standing merit was that of being “de bes’ cotton picker and 


buck wing dancer” on the old Colonel McMason planta- 
tion, and whose honored surname Caesar had chosen for 
himself, 


EILILLLL 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Axp so the months went by. For a time I lost sight of 
Sugar Babe, until onc day, as the soft, genial breath of the 
first dawn of Spring was stealing through the woods and 
lingering caressingly among the dogwood and the haw, 
my thoughts involuntarily turned backward to the days of 
my youth and to Sugar Babe. More than once had I won- 
dered whether she had found the state of matrimony like 
the hill of Olympus, wholly clear and without clouds, 
when I was surprised by a visit from Caesar, who had come 
at her request to tell me of the next important event that 
had come into her life, a new happiness. The kind Provi- 
dence had sent her the gift of a child. 

It had been her cherished desire, so I understood, that 
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the child be born a girl in order that she might bear my 
name, but as the best laid plans "gang aft a-gley," it was a 
boy. The fact, however, did in no wise deter her from her 
original purpose, and her first born man-child would have 
gone through life called by a name belonging strictly to 
the feminine gender had it not been for the fact that Sugar 
Babe, in searching her vocabulary for a term sufficiently 
endearing for this "ginger bread” atom of humanity, found 
nothing so suited to her adoration as “Lamb-pie-pudding.” 
However, finding this form of linked sweetness too long 
drawn out for her busy life she soon abbreviated it to 
"Puddin," and “Puddin” he remained to the end of his 
days. 

As time passed on, ample opportunity was given her in 
the choice of names for both sexes, for the babies came in 
rapid succession and with thema thousand caresand duties, 
which, together with floods, poor crops and the attendant 
hard times, took from her voice its merry note of gladness, 
and left in its stead a minor tone. 

In the meantime, my life had been marked by many 
wanderings, for I had lived under the shadow of our flag in 
many foreign ports and upon my return to the States had 
found the usual changes that are sometimes for better, but 
more often for worse, 
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TE EE P FE PESES 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Tue woNTH in which we celebrate the birth of the 
Blessed Christ Child was upon us again, and somehow at 
this particular time I was wont to recall the old, forgotten 
days. All the night before, the rain gusts had shaken the 
dead leaves from the trees that stood bare and shivering in 
the cold, gray dawn of the December day. I had not slept 
well; the storm outside gave me a feeling as if the shadow 
of impending evil was hovering about me, and conse- 
quently I had arisen long before my accustomed time and 
was in the act of giving an order for my early morning 
coffee when my attention was arrested by the ringing of 
my bell. As I hastened to answer, I felt intuitively that ic 
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was a messenger of unhappy tidings, as indeed it was—for 
a voice said, “Can you come?” 

It was the three wise men of the East who, follow ing the 
Star of Bethlehem, brought gifts to the Babe in the manger, 
and Sugar Babe, who had little indeed to give the numer 
ous, tiny, black tots that were hers, other than strange, mis- 
placed names and the tender love of a real mother's heart, 
remembered older and other seasons at the Big House, 
when there were trees and candles and gifts. 

Nobody seemed to know how it happened—only in an 


effort to bring to them a remnant of her own happy child- 
hood with the celebration of a long promised Christmas 
tree, she reached too near the flame—and help came too 
late. i 

She lived only a few hours, for morning had not real 


come when her soul took its flight, only the dim twilight 
ofa great, empty, drifting sky that had lost itsstars. Around 
her bed stood seven little, black, tear-stained faces—won- 
dering—and wondering at the solemnity of the great Grim 
Reaper as he marked time by the flickering light of a half 
burned candle. With the perfect faith that was always hers, 
she murmured in almost inarticulate tones this simple 


prayer of humble supplication: “Mars Jesus Savior pilot 
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me," and closed her poor tired eyes, so full of pathos and 
wistful longing, forever on a world she had made better 
for having lived, 

Over in the distance even the hills of Elmore seemed to 
take on the noble lines of death as they leaned against the 
horizon, clad in their soft, gray shrouds of Winter haze. I 
did not go back to the cabin where so lately the awful 
tragedy had taken place, but to the quiet graveyard of Old 
Elam to await the coming of the funeral party. 

They dug her grave on a little hillside among a clump of 
tall pines that seemed ever to whisper mournings for the 
dead; but always in Springtime there would be bird song 
and bloom. I did not have to wait long. Soon the procession 
of ramshackly wagons came into view, etching the evening 
as it slowly creaked its way over the old plantation 
road. As it came in through the big gate, the bell of Old 
Elam began to toll—cach stroke, it seemed to me, a moan—a 
sigh—a sob for her who had passed froma life of strife and 
storm to a realm of peace where the rainbow of promise 


never fades. 


There is a custom among the negroes of certain sections 
of the South to place on the graves of their dead all rem- 
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nants of medicine and other articles used for the relief of 
their suffering in their last illness, the Superstition being 
that, in the observance of this old tradition, 
parted take with them on their long last journ 
to which they were heir, leaving the survivors immune 
Since poor Sugar Babe's agonies were of süch short dura- 
tion, the basket generally used for that purpose 


a few homely remedies, It was, however, placed 


the late de 


y all the ills 


held only 


alongside 
her coffin as Uncle Bonaparte, enveloped in the inevitable 


linen duster, solemnly took his place at the head of the 
grave. 

Time—theshadow on the dial of life—had laid the weight 
of its years on this venerable man of God, and it would not 
be long before he, too, would be gathered to his fathers 
with “Well done, thou good and faithful servant" as his 
merited reward. What mattered ir, then, that his Bible was 
held at tipsy angles, his words of coinage and variety 
known only to himself? For was not his faith like unto a 
little child's and v 


not his heart as of pure gold? 

Thus, he who had baptized her in the name of “His only 
forgotten Son,” who had married her in the sight of an 
“unforgivin’ Lord,” stood reverently today to ask of Him, 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, to lend His “un- 
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merciful” ear to the prayers of those whose souls were tried 
by sorrow. ‘ 
“Dust to dust,”—“‘ashes to ashes,” the old man said as the 


"Rising Sons and Daughters of Protection,” in voices 
strung to all the minors of sadness, sang out into the gather- 


ing gray of a late December twilight; 


“Let dis po’ ole sinner res’ 
Safely in Mars Jesus bres’. 


“Eternal rest grant unto dis po’ black lam’ O Lord an’ let 
de light so shine dat she kin fin’ her way to yo’ motherly 
bosom,” he solemnly prayed as he passed out of the gates 
of Old Elam. ^ 

A rain had begun to fall, tapping the dead leaves as 
lightly as the step of a bird. I remained alone to place a 
wreath of holly on the newly made grave that held forever 
all that was mortal of Sugar Babe. 

From a near-by cabin down in the hollow, smoke curled 
upward to the sky, where it hung for a moment in the mist, 
then slowly spread its filmy, gray softness over the darken- 
ing landscape like holy incense, while in the distance the 
voices of the returning mourners grew fainter and fainter 
as they trailed away in the dusk, like a far-off benediction 
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for the soul of the little, black playmate who gave to my 
vanished youth a tender, roseate hue as I view it now 
through the misty veil of long-gone childhood years, 
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She's the very nicest Mammy 
I ever want to see 
“Specially when she bakes 
Big sugar cakes for me. 


She knows the mostest stories ‘bout 
the funniest sort of things, 
Like elephants dressed in pants 
Saluting wrinkled kings. 


But, her real name isn’t Mammy. 
It's something rhymed with “think.” 
Now. . you never could guess “cause 

her mother named her “pink.” 


But ‘twasn’t right ‘cause she's not pink. 


She's sort of brown instead. 
with a bright red bandanna 
Tied ‘round her nappy head. 


And she's the nicest old Mammy 
I ever hope to see 

"Ceptin when she wants to wash 
My dirty face for me!! 


THE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Mammy And Me 


My manners were perfect 
as manner can be. . . 
We are just “bout as important In fact. I think people 
As kings could ever be. 


Were worried ‘bout me. 
Cause everyone says "How-dy-do" 
to Mammy and me. They said: “Are you ill, dear?” 
And; “Have you a pain?” 
And held consultations 
Again and Again! 


We are always just as happy 
As anyone can see. 
Cause no one ever had more fun 

Than Mammy and me. They examined my tongue. . . 
And rapped on my chest. . . 
Then the doctor advised 
Real quiet and rest! 


Now. Mammy’s brown and awful old 
An I'm real white and three 
But. . that's the only difference 


“Tween Mammy and me! Til I spoke ‘bout Christmas 


As low as I could 
So my case was dismissed. 
“Cause they understood! 
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TUBBING 


When I get in the tub at night 
I never fail to hope, 
That Mammy will just let me play 
And not remember soap 


But, it's always the same old thing’ 
No matter how she tries. 
"Cause the rag slips. . .and then I scream 
When soap gets in my eyes! 


: 


DRAGONS 


Woozlums and I went looking for 
The funniest sort of things, 
Like Dragons Mammy told us "bout 
Protecting cross old kings. 


We saw wee somethings in the grass 
And Woozlums said slowly; 
7Uhhhh!. . here are Dragons looking for 
Poor little you and me!" 


Then I stepped up ‘cause I'm as brave 
As knights in snits of tin, . 
And NEVER run. . .unless [ think 
Fierce Dragons fight to win! 


The Ma-Ma Dragon humped her back 
Beneath a coat of fur 
But dropped the hump when she saw us 
And parred a welcome purr. 


Tho’ the wee Drangons eyes were shut. 
(Their legs were wobbly too!) 
They showed their perfect manners by 
Mcowing "How-dy-do!" 


^How-do-you-do" we said to them 
And "Would-you-like-to-play?" 
Bul. . .you can guess just what they said 
as they scampered away! 


LCEELEEIITITIIIIS 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


| made a big mistake 
That made me cry 


1 thought a bumble bee 
Was a fat fly 


Mammy knew he hurt 
And so did I! 


HALLOWE'EN 


Oh! And an Oh! And an Oh! And an Oh! 
Goblins are out ‘cause Mammy said so... 
And. . Big Black cats with yel-low-ish-ish eyes. 
Meow at witches nding through the skics! 


Oh! And an Oh! And an Oh! And an Oh! 
Hallowe'en is here but it must go. 


So laugh REAL loud as you clap, clap your hands, 


And repeat these words Hallowe'en demands! 


“Ish and an Osh! And an Osh! And an Ish! 


Be ye gone!. . be ye gone! Kish!. . . Kish!. . .Kish!" 


Oh! And an Oh! And an Oh! And an Oh!. . 


Shhhhhhhhh' 
We scared spooks off ‘cause Mammy sae 
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MANNERS 


"Honcy, don't forgit yo' manners," 
I hear most every day, 
When Mammy leads me by the hand 
To Bobby's house to play. 


But, some days when I ‘most forget 
And want to start a fight. 
She shakes her head and says to me 
“Please ‘member you is white!" 


TELL--TELL SMUDGES 


I saw the blackberry jam 
Asitting on the shelf. 


"It looked awful lonesome.” 


I said to myself. 


I didn't mean to eat it 
(Least I don’t think I did?) 
But ‘fore | really knew 
1 took off the lid 


I heard Mammy on the stairs. 


Then I was in disgrace. 
With jam in my tummy. 
But. . .more on my face! 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


I ate an apple, 
“Twas awful green, 
Not red or yellow 
Like some I've seen. 


I felt so funny, 
Thought sure I'd break 
“Most half-in-two with 

The tummy-ache. 


When I saw Mammy. 
She saw the core, 
Then she gave me oil 
And oil and oil some more! 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Mammy says my little shadow 
15 just another me, 


"Ceptin for this difference 


He's as good as good can be!!” 
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THE MUMPS 


My face looks like a round balloon 
That's blown up ‘most too big. 
And my eyes look as tho’ they might 
Belong to Mammy's pig. 


I was 'zamined close for measles 
And other sorts of bumps. 
But soon they found the trouble was 
My face had caught the mumps! 


INTERRUPTIONS 


I tried to catch leaves 
As they fell down. 
Just enough for a throne 
And a real king's crown 


But Jackie Frost called 
A cold North breeze. 
Then my Mammy called me 
"Cause she heard me sneeze! 


LLEEEIIITIIIIIS 


THRIFT 


Mammy makes me save my pennies, 


Dimes and nickels too, 
And I have saved lots of quarters 
Shining bright and new. 


I am learning to be thrifty 
Save EVERY cent I can, 
So I will be when I grow up 
A real wealthy man! 


THE YOUNG AVIATOR 


Mammy says when I get an airplane 
I can fly up in the sky. 
Where | can watch the soft gray clouds 
As they roll slowly by 


I can fly along the Milky Way 
And then rest awhile at Mars, 
Before I fill my pockets full 
Of twinkling silver stars! 
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RETREAT 


I know a shady place. 
(But my Mammy doesn't know!) 
Where buzzing green June bugs 
Come and go. 


It's way up in the sky. . . 
So VERY far from the ground, 
And it's the coolest place to be found 


- Lots of shadows creep in 

Just to whisper low to me. 

Good Morning, King of the 
Old fig tree! 


WOOZLUMS 


Mammy gave me a dog 
That does as he pleases. 
He tears up my toys 
and bites at my kneeses 


He goes in the garden 
When it's hot. . .or freezes. 
And chases my cat 
Way up in the treeses 


He barks a funny bark 


And sometimes he sneezes. 


If he plays too long 
In cold wintry breezes. 


He's just a little dog 
Without pedigreeses. 
Least I don't think so 
Unless that means fleases! 


QGGRRFGESIESS 


MY BALLOON 


Ob!.. come buy a balloon, a bright red balloon 
To float up in the air. 
A pretty balloon, a gay balloon, 
Just see them everywhere!” 


Mammy bought me a balloon, a red balloon, 
From the fat circus clown. 
It cost her pennies, some bright pennics, 
And others old and brown! 


And it floated here, and it floated there 
Under the big wide tent, 
"Til I broke the string, the yellow string, 
And don't know where it went! 


SPRING FEVER 


Birds are singing 
Sun shines bright, 
Lots of new stars 
Born cach night 


Creeks are calling, 
Fishing's great, 
Time for digging 

Wiggly bait 


Woods are pretty, 

Camping's fine. 
Shoes too tight 

For feet like mine. 


Books are awful 
School is too. 
When Spring Fever 
Gets in you! 
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BEDTIME REQUES1 


“Mammy. please tell me a story 
‘Fore I fall fast asleep, 
It's really so much nicer 
Than counting lots of sheep 


Tell me bout the bad bold Pirates 
Who lived on the high sea 
Cause | think its the best one 
You've EVER told to me." 


"Oh! Honey chilc!. . I can't do dat! 
Hit wouldn't be jest right 
Tellin’ "fore you goes to sleep 
About bad men what fight 


But, close yer eyes while Mammy sings 
A good ole darky song, 
Whut will make you havo sweet dreams 
Ant rest you all nite long!" 


THE FIGHT 


Jack-in-the-box and Teddy Bear 
Had the awfullest fight, 
Just ‘fore | tried to go to sleep 
In my nursery last night 


Mammy and | hid far away 
When Jack pulled Teddy's tail, 
Then slapped him hard right in the face 
And made him weep and wail 


But when tin soldiers. . tall and straight, 


Marched out in single file, 
] saw Jack jump into his box 
And Teddy run a mile! 
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Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 


When Mammy and I go to walk 
Way down the shady street, 
I close my eyes and listen to 
The tramping of our feet 


We tramp along like soldier-men 
Until we reach the square, 


Then I can't hear our tramp, tramp, tramp, 


So many feet are there!! 


BOOYISH AMBITION 


Mammy, why waste your time, 


By always telling me 
‘Bout what a great big man 
You want me to be. 


I wouldn't be President, 
Or a reigning King, 
But . .J might be the clown 
In a circus ring. 


But NEVER a Doctorman, 
Or an Eskimo, 
With frost-bitten nose from 
Sleighing in the Snow. 


And I'd hate to be a banker ù, 
or an Architect 
Drawing pictures of some 
Houses to erect. 


But. . .1 will be a cowboy 

When I'm twenty-one. 

And lasso the moo cows 
Grazing in the sun! 
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